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The Last Days of Pompeii. By Sir Epwarp Lyrron Buiwer, 
Bart., M.P., M.A. 


This volume is a continuation of the baronet’s works, printed in an 
elegant manner, and ata price almost nominal. Here we find the 
three volumes of the first publication condensed into one, with a per- 
fect type, and got up in the first style of art. “The Last Days of Pom- 
peii” has passed triumphantly through the ordeal of contemporaneous 
criticism, and may be now looked upon as gold tried in the fire, and 
as such, incorruptible by time, and secure of an imperishable exist- 
ence. This fiction was the most hazardous of Sir Edward’s attempts ; 
there is a secret distaste in the generality of minds for the cold per- 
sonations of the classic ages of Greece and Rome. Many of us who 
have been educated, cannot disintegrate them from the birch and the 
ferule of the pedagogue, and to the uneducated they are still less con- 
genial. We seem to doa sort of violence to ourselves in endeavouring to 
enter into the feelings of men and women whose names end in us and 
a. Yet have the predilections and the passions of mankind always 
been the same. In sentiments and in manners only, the difference 
of different ages is apparent. Our author knew this truth, and has 
successfully acted upon it. All his characters, therefore, are real 
men and women, not mere shadowy sketches, outlines with which we 
have no sympathy, and the grace of which we can only admire. 
Though we acknowledge his personations as brothers and sisters, so 
far as they are of our common family, yet we see them in the correct 
costumes of their times, and with a language, though in English 
dress, quite appropriate to the localities in which they are placed, and 
the epoch in which they moved. It is not our intention to reca- 
pitulate the story of the “ Last Days of Pompeii:” to the uninitiated 
the title sufficiently indicates the nature of the work, and, to those 
with whom the work is familiar, all recapitulation would be superfluous. 
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No living author is, in the strictest sense of the word, more poetical 
than Lytton Bulwer ; but he has seldom availed himself of the charms 
of metre, or the harmonies of rhyme; when we said seldom, of 
course we mean compared with his voluminous prose productions. 
This is to be deplored, for the few specimens of the lyrical that he 
has given the world are exquisite. Even in his “ Siamese Twins,” 
which the critics have generally, and not over-generously, designated 
as an abortion, there are to be found examples of all the graces of 
metrical composition. We enrich our pages by quoting the following 
touching ballad of Nydia. 


THE BLIND FLOWER-GIRL’S SONG. 
I. 


“ Buy my flowers—O buy—I pray, 
The blind girl comes from afar : 
If the earth be as fair as I hear them say, 
These flowers her children are! 
Do they her beauty keep ? 
They are fresh from her lap I know ; 
For I caught them fast asleep 
In her arms an hour ago, 
With the air which is ond breath— 
Her soft and delicate breath— 
Over them murmuring low! 


On their lips her sweet kiss lingers yet, 
And their cheeks with her tender tears are wet. 
For she weeps,—that gentle mother weeps,— 
(As morn and night her watch she keeps, 
With a yearning heart and a passionate care) 
To see the young things grow so fair ;— 
She weeps—for love she — ; 
And the dews are the tears she weeps, 
From the well of a mother’s love! 


Ye have a world of light, 
Where love in the loved rejoices ; 

But the blind girl’s home is the house of night, 
And its beings are empty voices, 


As one in the realm below, 
I stand by the streams of woe! 
I hear the vain shadows glide, 
I feel their soft breath at my side, 
And I thirst the loved forms to see, 
And I stretch my fond arms around, 
And I catch but a shapeless sound, 
For the living are ghosts to me. 


Come buy—come buy !— 
Hark ! how the sweet things sigh, 
(For they have a voice like ours, ) 
‘The breath of the blind girl closes 
The leaves of the saddening roses— 
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We are tender, we sons of light, 

We shrink from this child of night; ! 

From the grasp of the blind girl free us ; 

We yearn for the eyes that see us— 

We are for night too gay, 

In your eyes we behold the day— : 
k 
y 


O buy—O buy the flowers !’” 


All of the poetical temperament have been, at times, the votaries 
of wine, as well as of the equally intoxicating passion of love. Sir d 
; 


~on 


Edward, whatever his practice may be, has the feeling of a true 
jovial inspiration. If his performance with the wine-cup equal that of 
the lyre, he must be at least a six-bottle man. Let the following 
spirited Anacreontic prove. 
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ANACREONTIC. 


* In the veins of the calix foams and glows 
The blood of the mantling vine, 
But oh! in the bowl of Youth there glows 
A Lesbium more divine ! 
| Bright, bright, 
As the liquid light, 
Its waves through thine eyelids shine! 


ES . ., a 
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Fill up, fill up, to the sparkling brim, | 
The juice of the young Lywus ;* 
The grape is the key that we owe to him, 
From the gaol of the world to free us, | 
Drink, drink! if 
What need to shrink, 
When the lamps alone can see us ? xf 


Drink, drink, as I quaff from thine eyes 
The wine of a softer tree; 
Give thy smiles to the god of the grape—thy sighs, 
Beloved one, give to me, 
Turn, turn, K 
My glances burn, i 
And thirst for a look from thee!” 


We cannot take leave of the volume without paying a passing tri- 
bute to the excellence of its frontispiece and vignette title-page, both 
of them designed by that effective artist, G. CATTERMOLE, 


Narrative of an Expedition to the Polar Sea. In the years 1820, 
1821, 1822, and 1823. Commanded by Licutenant, now Admiral, 
FERDINAND VON WRANGELL, of the Jiussian Imperial Navy. Edited 
by Major Epwarp Saping, R.A. F.R.S. 


Notwithstanding the semi-barbarism in which the greatest part of 
Russia is still immersed, and the stern character of the iron despotism by 
which it is governed, she has not been remiss in scientific attempts to add 


* Name of Bacchus, from Avw, to unbind, to release. 
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to her own honour, and to the geographical knowledge of the world. 
In the work before us, it has been shown she has prosecuted her dis- 
coveries in the frozen seas around the North Pole, with an assiduity 
and a perseverance which really throw England’s more western ex- 
pedition under Ross and Parry a little into the shade. Our English 
navigators have evinced neither want of zeal nor of knowledge, but 
they seem always to have been weighed down with the responsibility 
for ships and lives with which they were invested, and certainly have 
stopped short of the reckless undertakings that are so well depicted in 
the volume before us. By the means of her navigators, Russia has 
now surveyed the whole of her north-eastern coast abutting on the 
Polar Sea, and proved that there is open water everywhere, into the 
Pacific Ocean, through Behring’s Straits. Every reasonable con- 
jecture leads us to suppose that in these quarters, above the latitude 
of 74°, the water is never frozen up, but there is almost always an 
impassable barrier of ice along the shores, which never disappears ; 
whilst within this barrier, and still nearer the land, during the short 
summers, there is always a navigable passage for vessels of small 
burthen. But we have no space to argue this extensive subject—we 
will only state our belief, that if discoverers will but go far north 
enough in the first instance, they would find a passage into the Pacific 
Ocean, both to the east and west. But to the matter before us. 
Lieutenant Wrangell was sent from St. Petersburgh, for two principal 
objects—to survey the north-eastern coasts of Siberia, and to correct 
or verify former observations ; and secondly, to get as far north as he 
could, in order to discover whether there was land or water in that 
hyperborean region. The lieutenant was a man every way qualified 
for this arduous undertaking ; firm, enlightened, and of that hardy 
constitution which could brave hunger and extreme cold with impunity. 
He made four journeys, due north nearly, on sledges drawn by dogs, 
over the ice on the Polar Sea, every time with the same result, nearly 
in the same latitude 72°; that is, he met with hummocks of rotten ice 
abutting upon the open sea. The book must be read, in order that 
all the hardships and perils of such a journey should be understood. 
Captain Parry’s excursion was a party of pleasure compared to it. 
They were hoping to find land, and it was thus, on the sledges, that 
they met with their final disappointment on their fourth journey. 


“The morning of the 22nd was fine, but towards noon a gale sprang 
up from the west, and we had thick drifting snow, which often placed us 
in great danger, by concealing from us open places, till the foremost dogs 
of ateam had fallen into the water, when they usually narrowly missed 
dragging the sledges after them: after advancing with caution for twenty- 
tour wersts N. by E., IL sounded, and found twenty-one fathoms water, 
with clay and fine sand. We went ten wersts further, and slept among 
a group of hummocks surrounded by fissures. During the night the wind 
rose again, and widened the openings in the ice: fortunately it subsided 
before morning, and we were able to get out of our island by forming a 
kind of bridge of loose fragments of ice. 

** Besides the serious difficulties presented by the state of the ice, the 
provisions for our dogs were beginning to fail. ‘To make them hold out 
as long as possible, I sent back two sledges to the last deposit, and 
divided their share among the two which I still retained, and with which 
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we resumed our route to the north,-more for the satisfaction of knowing 
that we had left nothing undone that was in our power to do, than with 
any hope of a favourable result, Till noon, on the 28rd March, we had clear 
weather, with a light breeze, which towards the afternoon became fresh 
with gathering clouds; while from N.W. to N.E. the horizon was covered 
hy the dense blue vapour which, in these regions, always indicates open 
water. Notwithstanding this sure token of the impossibility of proceed. 
ing much further, we continued to go due north for about nine wersts, 
when we arrived at the edge of an immense break in the ice, extending 
east and west further than the eye could reach, and which, at the nar- 
rowest part, was more than 150 fathoms across. The sharp westerly 
wind was widening the gap, and the easterly current was running at the 
rate of a knot and a half. We climbed one of the loftiest ice-hills, whence 
we obtained an extensive view towards the north, and whence we be. 
held the wide immeasurable ocean spread before our gaze. It was a 
fearful and magnificent, but to us a melancholy spectacle! Fragments 
of ice of enormous size floated on the surface of the agitated ocean, and 
were thrown by the waves with awful violence against the edge of the 
ice-field on the further side of the channel before us. The collisions were 
so tremendous, that large masses were every instant broken away, and 
it was evident that the portion of ice which still divided the channel from 
the open ocean, would soon be completely destroyed. Had we attempted 
to have ferried ourselves across upon one of the floating pieces of ice, we 
should not have found firm footing upon our arrival. Even on our own 
side, fresh lanes of water were continually forming, and extending in 
every direction in the field of ice behind us, We could go no further.” 


Had this been a naval expedition, how different would have been 
the result! This volume is most valuable from the descriptions of the 
country, its various tribes of inhabitants, their manner of living, and 
for everything most interesting to the naturalist and the philosopher. 
We must do justice to the able manner in which the editor of this 
work has acquitted himself of his task, and then give our readers 
another extract, in order that they may form some correct idea of a 
Siberian winter. 


“We staid over Christmas-day, and left Werchojansk on the 27th of 


December. The cold still continued, and the thermometer constantly in- 
dicated—58°. In such a temperature a journey in sledges would have 
been very disagreeable, but on horseback the actual suffering is such as 
cannot well be imagined by those who have not experienced it. Covered 
from head to foot in stiff and cumbrous furs, weighing thirty or forty 
pounds, one cannot move ; and under the thick fur hood, which is fastened 
to the bear-skin collar, and covers the whole face, one can only draw in, 
as it were by stealth, a little of the external air, which is so keen that it 
causes a very peculiar and painful feeling to the throat and lungs, The 
distances from one halting-place to another take about ten hours, during 
which time the traveller must always continue on horseback, as the cum- 
brous dress makes it impossible to wade through the snow, The poor 
horses suffer at least as much as their riders, for, besides the general 
effect of the cold, they are tormented by ice forming in their nostrils, and 
stopping their breathing ; when they intimate this, by a distressed snort 
an a convulsive shaking of the head, the drivers relieve them by taking 


out the piece of ice, to save them from being suffocated. When the icy 
ground is not covered by snow, their hoofs often burst from the effects of 
the cold. The caravan is always surrounded by a thick cloud of vapour ; 
it is not only living bodies which produce this effect, but even the snow 
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smokes. These evaporations are instantly changed into millions of 
needles of ice, which fill the air, and cause a constant slight noise, re- 
sembling the sound of torn satin or thick silk. Even the rein-deer seeks 
the forests to protect himself from the intensity of the cold ; in the tundras, 
where there is no shelter to be found, the whole herd crowd together as 
closely as possible, to gain a little warmth from each other, and may be 
seen standing in this way guite motionless. Only the dark bird of win. 
ter, the raven, still cleaves the icy air with slow and heavy wing, leaving 
behind him a long line of thin vapour, marking the tract of his solitary 
flight. ‘The influence of the cold extends even to inanimate nature; the 
thickest trunks of trees are rent asunder with a loud sound, which, in 
these deserts, falls on the ear like a signal-shot at sea; large masses of 
rock are torn from their ancient sites ; the ground in the tundras, and in 
the rocky valleys, cracks, and forms wide yawning fissures, from which 
the waters which were beneath the surtace rise, giving off a cloud of va- 
pour, and become immediately changed into ice. The effect of this de- 
gree of cold extends even beyond the earth ; the beauty of the deep blue 
polar sky, so often and so justly praised, disappears in the dense atmo- 
sphere which the intensity of cold produces ; the stars still glisten in 
the firmament, but their brilliancy is dimmed.” 


And yet the heat of the short summers is almost equally intoler- 
able, and is accompanied by such myriads of swarms of mesquitoes, 
suddenly called into an ephemeral lite, that they darken the air, and 
make existence almost intolerable to other living creatures, more 
especially man. It will also be found that Siberia is not altogether 
that solitary and unsocial waste of ice and snow, on which the 
wretched exiles are doomed to find a rapid grave. It abounds, as 
high as latitude 66, in fertile fields, luxuriant forests, and well- 
stocked rivers, and offers to every one that life of enterprise and 
excitement that most of our race so highly prize. The winters ?—ah, 
well—we will say nothing about the winters. 


Lives of the Queens of England, from the Norman Conquest ; with 
Anecdotes of their Courts, now first published from Official Records 
and other authentic Documents, Private as well as Public. By 
AGNES STRICKLAND. 


We believe, that, without a dissentient voice, the public press has 


hitherto well spoken of this work, so far as it has appeared. Ot 


course, this general approbation has been more or less qualified by 
the various feelings and prejudices of the various censors who have 
passed judgment upon it. The third volume is now before 
the public, and in no way differs in manner or in merit from the pre- 
ceding ones. It is of great excellence, and a very necessary appen- 
dage to English history. The preface is the part that we least ad- 
mire ; indeed we think that others not inclined to be so lenient as 


ourselves will absolutely condemn it. It is little better than a puff 


by collusion, a proceeding certainly of supererogation when applied 
to a person of talents so eminent as Miss Agnes Strickland. She re- 
quires NO more sonorous trumpet, no recommendation more forcible, 
than the merit of the work itself. It contains biographies of the 
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queens of Richard IL, Henry 1V., Henry V. and VI, of Ed- 
ward IV, and the third Richard. All these are very anecdotal, 
and sometimes minute toa fault. Much of it might be called mere 
gossip, were it not that these trifles tended to throw strong light upon 
the costumes and manners of the times. We subjoin a letter of the 


famous Henry V., as a curious specimen of the style and orthography 
of the age.* 


“ Henry himself announces the peace and betrothment in a letter * 
addressed to his council of regency, the Duke of Gloucester being just 
appointed regent of Scotland. 

*“* Right trusty and well-beloved brother. Right worshipful fathers 
in God, and trusty and well-beloved. Forasmuch that we wot well 
that your desire were to hear joyful tidings of our good speed: 

* ¢ We signify to you, (worshipped be our Lord, that of our labour 
hath sent us good conclusion, ) 

«Upon Monday, the 20th day of this May, we arrived at this town 
of Troyes; and on the morrow hadden a convention betwixt our moder 
the queen of France, and our brother the duc of Burgoigne, (as com- 
missaires of the king of France, our fader, for his partie,) and us in our 
own person for our partie, (side). And the accord of peace perpetual 
was there sworn by both the said commissioners in the name of our afore- 
said fader, and semblably by us in our own name, 

***« And the letters thereupon forthwith ensealed under the great seal 
fader to us-ward, aud under ours to him-ward, the copy of which letter 
we send you enclosed in this. 

«© Also at the said convention was marriage betrothed betwixt us and 
our wyf, daughter of our aforesaid fader the king of France.’ ” 


We are of opinion that in the little that Miss Agnes has said of 
Richard III. she has spoken with the prejudices too prevalent con- 
cerning his character. He was a bad man, but, in comparison with 
many of his predecessors and successors, a good king, and certainly 
not the ugly hunchback that our authoress would make us believe him 
to have been. ‘This is, we confess, a controversial point, and admits 
of various shades of faith. We may safely affirm that this production 
will become one of our standard English classics, and thus be an in- 
dispensable requisite to every library. Heartily do we wish the lady 
health and spirits to complete the work that she has so auspiciously 
begun. 


—- —-— -_— —- ----- --—- = - 


The Fortress; an Historical Tale of the Channel Islands, with Illus- 
trations. Dedicated to the Right Hon. Viscount Beresford. 3 vols. 


Always presupposing the writer to have something more than the 
average measure of talent—and, if he have not, he had better not write 


* «The English of Henry V.’s letters, both in phraseology and orthography, 18 
better than that of Henry VII1. Sir John Fenn, in bis Paston popers, observes 
that the very highly educated persons of this era write letters as well 


spelled as in the era of Charles 1., and adduces the autograph letters of Edmund 
Clere. Henry V. spells all bis small words of the preposition and conjunctive 
kind perfectly. For the sake of perspicuity, we give his writing in the ortho- 
graphy of the present day, unless characteristic or curious words present them- 
selves.” 
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at all—the secret of success in historical romance consists in throw- 
ing an intense interest round one or two of the principal characters ; 
in making all other persons conducive and subordinate to that in- 
terest ; and so to manage the facts, that the common-places of history 
be not too apparently violated, and that they should all bear upon, 
and tend to develope, the principal action of the story. Sir Walter 
Scott always followed this rule almost servilely, and generally added 
a fool, a dwarf, or some other eccentric, in order to expend upon him 
all the humour that he could concoct on the occasion. The author 
of the volumes before us has closely followed in the steps of Sir 
Walter, with the exception of the humorous, and yet it cannot be 
fairly called an imitation of any one of his works, though there is a 
similarity to them, taken in the aggregate. Consequently, the “ For- 
tress” displays great merit. In reading this romance it is necessary, 
in the first place, to surrender up our imagination entirely to the 
author ; this can be done without effort in the first chapter, and the 
perusal of the rest of the work will afford an unqualified delight. But 
should the reader be so ungenerous, or so imprudent, as to commence 
with a cavil, and affect the superiority of criticism, instead of giving 
way to the fascination of fiction, he will do the writer and himself 
great wrong; for, notwithstanding the faults at the commencement of 
the story, it improves in its progress, and all but the unfairly biassed 
will discover that it approaches excellence towards its conclusion. Were 
we inclined to fix our eyes upon the bright spots only of this fiction, 
we might pronounce upon it a very brilliant panegyric, and could con- 
scientiously cite passages that would justify the extreme of laudation ; 
but we do not wish to injure it by injurious praise, and have that 
mistaken for a puff which we mean to be fair and impartial criticism. 
But the coldest mind and the sternest examiner cannot deny that it 
gives great promise of future superiority in the author, when ex- 
perience shall have directed and reflection matured his genius. 

This tale is founded on that period so eventful in English history— 
the direful feuds and civil wars between the houses of York and Lan- 
‘aster. The story commences immediately after the battle of Tou- 
ton, when the spirited and valiant Margaret of Anjou sought shelter 
and aid from Louis of France. Full of intrigue and enterprise, she 
gained over to her cause some of the most powerful barons of France. 
Amongst the number was one Sir Pierre de Brézé. The island of 
Jersey, where the scene of the tale is laid, was at that time in posses- 
sion of Edward. Its chief governor or captain, Nenfant, a weak and 
ambitious man, was suspected of being a partisan of the Lancastrian 
cause. With Margaret's usual policy, she promised him vast rewards, 
if he would deliver the principal fortress into the hands of Sir Pierre 
de Brézé. The treacherous governor agreed to drug the guards and 
leave the gates open. In the dead of the night the fortress was sur- 
prised, and surrendered. The next in command in the island was 
astanch and brave partisan of Edward's. Arming his kindred and 
serfs, he prepared for a spirited resistance. The second fortress was 
not strong, but might resist till aid could be procured from England. 
The interest of the tale exists in the various success and skirmishes 
between the two powers. These scenes of blood and war are well re- 
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lieved by the introduction of the niece and daughter of Sir Philip de 
Carteret, Edward's brave defender. The character of the proud and 
haughty Jacqueline is in good contrast with the gentle and fragile 
Margaret, Sir Philip’s daughter. Her devoted love is a sunny 
spot on many a dark scene : Jacqueline’s fate is less happy—she 
loves and is beloved by one in the enemy's camp—duty and honour for- 
bid the union—attection is nipped in the bud—her heart sorroweth ; 
but those who would know her doom must seek it. In the “ For- 
tress” the reader will wile away time, not only in amusement but 
instruction, for the work is full of interest, and written with great 


research : the only objection we have to offer is, that the character of 


La Blanche Vétue is a complete transcript of Sir Walter Scott's 
“ White Lady of Avenell.” We give the following extract, taken at 
random, as a specimen of the style of the author's narrative. It is where 
an instrument of a treacherous governor of the fortress is sent to 
tamper with and intoxicate the guards : 


** Perdition seize the drivelling knave,’ muttered Roger,—* An he has 
no mind to get his death by pleasant Burgundy, he must e’en do so by 
cold steel. But fair words first and foul ones after, he may give an 
alarum. Master Binet,’ he continued in a tone intended to be jocose, ‘1 
pray ye be so good as to state briefly whether so be ye purpose availing 
yourself of your good fortune or not, as I do not purpose standing here 
all night to coax ye to it, I promise,—so, for the last time, here’s the 
parchment constituting ye Head Warder of Gros-nez Castle—and here’s 
the goblet from which ye must drink to the captain’s health, and your 
own future prosperity. No luck comes so freely as that which is courted 
over the cup. Here! drink man! ere the goodly liquor tempt mine own 
palate ;’ and he proffered both goblet and parchment as he spoke. 

* Binet made a rapid movement of his arm and turned paered round 
to address Roger, co with a grin of eager satisfaction, held forth the 
goblet, but the former pushed it impatiently from him, ‘ Out upon thy 
Burgundy,’ he exclaimed, ‘go, sound the alarum! there be no less than 
three sails making for the harbour!’ 

““* Sound thy death-note rather,’ vociferated Roger, with ungovern- 
able rage, at the same moment throwing the goblet and the parchment 
from him, and wresting the arquebuse from Binet, who, taken com. 
pletely by surprise, did not recover his presence of mind till the weapon 
was hurled over the battlement. 

“© Art mad, Roger?’ he exclaimed, in stupid surprise 

“ Roger replied but by a stunning blow on the temple, which brought 
the unfortunate soldier to the ground in an instant; he then placed his 
knee on the breast of the prostrate man, and unsheathing his blade, 
pointed it at his throat. ‘ Wilt cry King Henry, and hold thy peace 
as to what is going on?’ he demanded, fiercely. e 

Binet struggled to free himself, ‘ Wouldst slay me?’ he said, gasp- 
ingly. 

«« Ay! if thou wilt not cry King Henry!’ 

«“<« That will I not, so help me God and our Lady,’ replied the stout. 
hearted soldier, making a most desperate effort to rise. — , 

«Then go, cry it in hell!’ shouted Roger : lifting high his blade, he 
plunged it through the ribs of his powerless victim, then drew it forth 
reeking with gore, to strike again; but Binet, endued with supernatural 
strength by rage and despair, shook off his ruthless assassin, and start- 


ing to his feet laid hold of the upraised arm. Roger, not less yee 
and active than himself, transferred the weapon to his other han 
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struck a second mortal blow. The unfortunate sentinel tried to raise ay 
alarm, but with a shudder and convulsive gasp reeled backwards, and 
the next moment was stretched on the ground a corpse. Roger stood 
for some seconds with his weapon still raised as if about to strike again, 
but the broad moonbeams fell full upon the countenance of the dead man, 
fearfully revealing its distortion and adding to its lividness. * Thou’st 
had enow, master Binet,’ he exelaimed, with a savage ribaldry, not less 
revolting than the cold-blooded deed he had just committed. ‘ Thou’st 
had enow! better have cried King Henry, methinks.’ And turning upon 
his heel he quitted the scene of blood, and repaired to the western ram- 
part for the purpose of ascertaining if the drugged liquor had done its 
work upon the other unsuspecting sentinel.” 


We shall now conclude by stating, that we have done a little more 
than our duty to the public, and a little less to the author. The 
former we have guarded against expecting too much, and we are 
sure that they will be agreeably surprised ; the latter may think him- 
self or herself somewhat hardly used by the sparingness of our com- 
mendations—this we cannot help, and can only say that that man is 
a fool who expects to write up either to the malignity of an unbribed 
critic or the vanity of an author. 


— — ee 


The Dramatic Works of Richard Brinsley Sheridan ; with a Biogra- 
phical and Critical Sketch. By Leicu Hunr. 


This is one of Moxon’s cheap and elegant editions of the British 
classics. There can be but few of our readers who have not formed, 
or who have not had formed for him, his opinion upon the dramas of 
Sheridan. If there be any who have not yet made up their minds 
on this subject, let them read the plays first, and then revert to Leigh 
Hunt's biographical and critical sketch of the author. All that we 
shall say of these plays is, that they are incorporated so intimate! 
with the English language, that we may eulogize and Leigh Hunt 
may sneer at him with an equal effect. Now, neither praise nor cen- 
sure can touch their immortality. We have read the prefixed sketch 
with Vexation and disgust. It is not the first time that its author has 
been found yelping at the heels of a genius he could not hope to 
overtake. Why is this? There is much that is good, and a little 
that is great, about Leigh ITlunt. Our sympathies have always been 
strongly with him, and now he has pained and shocked us more than 
we imagined that anything short of a private and a personal wrong 
could do. With a frankness of hostility towards Sheridan that be- 
trays Hunt's consummate vanity, he states that he had been occupied 
by graver studies with the comic dramatists of a former day, thie 
results of which he has made public in his imitation play, that has 
lately so deservedly succeeded. And so, he looks upon himself as a 
rival to Sheridan! Everything that could be openly stated or de- 
spitefully inferred against Sheridan's plays, appears in this sketch. 
The following is a slight specimen of Leigh Hunt's detractive 
powers. 

“«* The School for Scandal,’ with the exception of too great a length of 
dialogue without action in its earlicr scenes, is a very concentration and 
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crystallization of all that is sparkling, clear, and compact, in the ma. 
terials of prose comedy ; as elegantly elaborate, but not so redundant or 
apparently elaborate, as the wittiest scenes of Congreve, and containing 
the most complete and exquisitely wrought-up bit of effect in the whole 
circle of comedy—the screen scene. Yet none of the characters, hardly 
even Sir Peter, can be said to be agreeable ; certainly not Charles Surface, 
unless performed with a tlow of spirits perhaps beyond what the author 
intended, He is almost as selfish as his brother Joseph, and makes pre- 
tensions to generosity hardly less provoking. His inclusion of Lady 
Teazle among the objects of his mockery in the screen-scene is parti. 
cularly unhandsome and ungallant. But the author thought it necessary 


. 


to the perfection of the joke, and therefore nobody was to be spared. Of 


Sir Peter we have said more in a former passage. It is paifful to witness 
the depth of reverential silence with which the audience see him give his 
wife a bank-bill for two hundred pounds. The whole commercial heart 
of England seems to be suddenly on the spot, awed by seeing all that 
virtue going out of it. 

“ The year 1779 produced ‘The Critic ;’ and, after a long pelitical in- 
terval, his contributions to the stage concluded in the years 1798 and 
1799 with adaptations of other people’s versions of ‘The Stranger’ and 
‘Pizarro.’ ‘The Critic,’ though in some of its most admired passages 
little better than an exquisite cento of the wit of satirists before him, is 
a worthy successor to ‘ The Rehearsal’ of the Duke of Buckingham, and 
even to Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘ Knight of the Burning Pestle ;’ though 
the last has the far superior merit to both, of being at once their original, 


and the work of poetry as well as wit. Sheridan must have felt himsel! 


emphatically at home in a production of this kind ; for there was every 
‘all in it upon the powers he abounded in,—wit, banter, and style,—and 
none upon his howl pont It is observable, however, and not a little 
edifying to observe, that when those who excel in a spirit of satire above 
everything else, come to attempt serious specimens of the poetry and 
romance whose exaggerations they ridicule, they make ridiculous mis- 
takes of their own, and of the very same kind: so allied is habitual want 
of faith with want of all higher power. The style of ‘ The Stranger” is 
poor and pick-thank enough; but ¢ Pizarro,’ in its highest flights, is down- 
right booth at a fair—a tall spouting gentleman in tinsel. 

But that which we most deplore is the unctuous toadying in 
the beslavering of the surviving Sheridans that follows the kickings at 
the dead lion. This is the manner of it. “He (Sheridan) married 
a charmer for beauty and for song; and, to say nothing of the colla- 
teral branches, all clever and witty : seldom, indeed, have ‘God $s no- 
bility’ come to acluster so dazzling as in the present fair repre- 


sentatives of the direct Linley and Sheridan line—the graces of 


‘Dufferin, Norton, and Seymour.”’ Will the three graces accept this 
flattery as an indemnity for the aspersions on their ancestor ? If they 
do, they are worthy of it. We are heartily sorry that this sketch 
was ever written. Mr. Moxon does not pretend to be a ri ral dramatist 
to Sheridan; why, then, did he suffer it to be printed ? 


Chronicles of Life. By Mrs. C. Baron Witson. 3 vols. 


As a lyrical author, Mrs. Baron Wilson has won the ey a 
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be wondered at that this highly-gifted lady is not contented with the 
honour of being the modern metrical queen, but puts forth her claim 
to be one of the great of the land in the regions of prose. ‘To support 
and strengthen these very laudable intentions, she has offered the 
world her “ Chronicles of Life,” and we hope that the world w ill judge 
favourably of them. They embrace a great variety of subjects, and 
we should suppose that among them every possible taste will find 


something to be pleased with. These volumes open with a tale of 


a hundred and four pages, called the “ Young Jew.” It is interesting in 
a somewhat heroic and cut-and-thrust style, very epigrammatic, and 
rather improbable. It would melodramatise well, and if the lady her- 
self does not do it, some of the minor theatres will. Then follows a 
more homely and domestic sketch, very truthful and natural, and an 
absolute antipodes to the “Young Jew.” It is entitled “ The Pawn- 
broker’s Window.” We have then “ Fame,” “ The Invalid,” “ Love,” 
“The Truant Husband,” “The Loves of O'Flanagan ;” but we 
should fill the page, did we enumerate only the titles of the several 
pieces. They are of various merit, and all of them possess some- 
thing to recommend them—some of them, their shortness, and those 
are of extreme excellence in thie way. But the lady has reserved 
all her strength for the story of “ The First Brief.” It is of thrilling 
interest, and is beautifully told. This production alone would stamp 


a value on the volumes, and prove that its author possesses talents of 


no mean order. But Mrs. Wilson must expect some little castigation 
from the professed critics; her volumes are too aristocratically got 
up. ‘There is not enough letter-press in them—a compliment by- 


the-bye, for a bad work cannot be too short. She has “a rivulet of 


text meandering through a meadow of margin,” tremendous open 
spaces, and fly-leaves enough to contain the ** Whole Duty of Man.” 
Your thorough-going novel-readers won't like this—we do. We give 
the following sketch as a specimen of the lady’s style of narrative. 


It is from the “ Truant Husband.” The wife has been w atching her 
infant. 


"Tis his well-known knock—and the steps of the drowsy porter 
ve wie through the lofty hall, as, with a murmur on his lip, he drew the 
massy bolts and admitted his thoughtless master. ‘ Four o'clock, Willis, 
is it not?’ and he sprang up the staircase—another moment he is in her 
chamber—in her arms! 

‘No reproaches met the truant husband, none—save those she could 
not spare him, in her heavy eye, and faded cheek—yet these spoke to his 
heart. 

** Julia, I have been a wandering husband.’ 

** But you are come now, Charles, and all is well.’ 

“And all was well, for, from that hour, Charles Danvers became an 
altered man, Had his wife met him with frowns and sullen tears, he 
had become a hardened libertine; but her affectionate caresses, the joy 
that danced in her sunken eye, the hectic flush that lit up her pallid 
cheek at his approach, were arguments he could not withstand. Married 
in early life, while he felt all the ardour, but not the esteem of love ; pos- 
sessed of a splendid fortune, and havi ing hitherto had the entire comm: und 
of his own rect Danvers fell into that common error of newly mar- 


ried men—the dread of being controlled. In vain did his parents, w ho 
beheld with sorrow the reproaches and misery he was heaping up for 
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himself in after life, remonstrate ; Charles Danvers turned a deaf ear to 
advice, and pursued, with companions every way unworthy of his society 
the path of folly ifnot absolute guilt. The tavern, the club-room, the race. 
course, too often left his wife a solitary mourner, or a midnight watcher. 

“ Thus the first three years of their wedded life had passed—to him in 
fevered and restless pleasure, to her in blighted hope or unmurmuring re. 
gret. But this night crowned the patient forbearance of the neglected 
Julia with its just reward, and gave the death-blow to folly in the bosom 
of Danvers. Returning with disgust from the losses of the hazard 
table, her meekness and long suffering touched him to the soul; the film 
fell from his eyes, and Vice, in her own hideous deformity, stood wn- 
masked before him.” } 


Manual of Commerce. By Wiuuiam Warersvon, Accountant. 


We have never seen a better concocted little book, or one that 


embraces more that is practically useful. It displays all the merit of 


which a publication of this description is capable—order, industry, 
exactitude, and method. By mere inspection the lady housewite 
can perform all those little matters of account exactly that ladies 
generally find so difficult. Ifa rebellious servant should give sudden 
warning, and requires her wages for fractional parts of a quarter, the 
thing is settled at once by this useful book, and there is no room tor 
Martha’s impertinent argument. Are the amount of the butcher's bill 
and the valuation of his legs of mutton rather suspicious ?—the book 
again, and allis settled. All this, and infinitely more, is effected by the 
first part. ‘The second takes a higher range of utility, and assists 
the general tradesman in all his accompt-ditticulties. The third is 
meant for the scholar, and consists of decimal tables only. ‘The 
fourth is for the merchant, and gives the currency and exchanges all 
over the commercial world. ‘The fifth is for the fundholder, consist- 
ing of tables of simple interest. The sixth for bankers—the same 
tables in all manner of fractional parts. The seventh for brokers, 
and eighth and ninth, contain information of the greatest value to 
everybody. We think this work should be in every counting-house, 
and available to all except the junior clerks. It would rather be an 


injury to those idle young rogues, as it would save them a world of 


trouble, and play sad havoc with their arithmetical memories. ‘This 
volume is well “got up,” in a clear type, and is very compactly 
bound. We have said enough to recommend it, and said truly. There 
can be no difference of opinion on this matter; it is neither poem nor 
play, nor anything over which arbitrary taste can ty rannize. Those 
who buy this book will actually receive value for their money, and 
that is a boast that myriads of books will never enable the purchasers 
of them to make. 


Outlines of Popular Economy. By JeLINGER SYMONS, Esq., of the 
Middle ‘Temple. 


The most important subject to the human race, with the exception 
of religion, is here discussed—the bases of happiness, commonly called 
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political economy. ‘The author has treated it in a pacitying tone, and 
endeavoured to reconcile the labouring classes to the statu quo, by 
showing them that they receive the ultimatum of wages that the 
state of things enable their employers to give them. Though this is 
but one of many things treated upon, it is much laboured, and forms 
a prominent feature among the matters discussed. Jt is our opinion 
that all the industrial classes are wretchedly underpaid, not only as 
respects the merits of these classes, but also as regards a more bene- 
ficial working of this same “ political economy.” As _ things now are 
conducted, considering the labouring classes as machines to produce 
wealth, it would be much better for them to surrender up their liberty 
at once, and become, with their families, as slaves, the properties of 
their masters. ‘They would be better clothed, fed, and taken careof. 
But we have no space to discuss this matter. Under any conceivable 
form of government, wherever lies the power, those possessing it 
will take good care of themselves, and the ruling minority will always 
squeeze out of the producing majority as much of all that makes life 
pleasant as they can, and very little more need be said about political 
economy. Mr. Symons is luminous upon most subjects, and very 
clearly sees the impossibilities that surround the working out of the 
general happiness principle. There should be no taxes on commerce 
nor on production. ‘The armies of excise and custom-house officers 
should be changed into the producers of wealth, free trade become 
universal, and that increase and the necessaries of life be held most 
sacred from fiscal burthens. Acquired property only should be taxed 
to support the government that protects it, and then all would be 
rich as individuals, and as a nation powerful, and their own fault if 
not happy. But what reasoning on earth would persuade the posses- 
sors of power to give up the patronage and influence that they enjoy 
under the present system? ‘The able work before us will throw won- 
derful light upon this subject, and if the reader of it do not come to 
the same conclusions as the author, it isnot unlikely but that he may 
stumble upon better. 


History of Napoleon. 


This is the twenty-first part of Robert Tyas’s “ History of Na- 
poleon,’ and published in monthly numbers. It is, we think, the 
best that has yet appeared ; being vigorous in style, lucid in descrip- 
tion, and strictly impartial. The one before us is a most interesting 
portion of the biography of this wonderful man, being a description of 
his disastrous retreat from Moscow. Under no other circumstances 
did Napoleon show himself a greater man. A perusal of the account 
of this retreat should cure all nations of a love tor war. It also affords 
a lamentable exposition of the baseness of courts and rulers, and of the 
directors of the destinies of mankind. In this memorable retreat, the 
character of Marshal Ney shines out with a resplendent brilliancy that 
we think pales that of all other heroes, ancient or modern. He 
covered the retreat, and performed daily those acts of self-devotion 
and courage combined with thought, that would seem almost impro- 
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bable, and, if recorded as fiction, we should pronounce to be over- 
charged. Thus ended the pursuit of the Russians : 


“The French crossed the Niemen on the ice, on the 13th of December, 

defended still by Ney, who had to fight with the Russians in Kowno. He 
fought, at last, at the head of only thirty men, and was the last individual 
of the French army who had left the Russian territory. The defence of 
hKowno has been thus described by Boutourlin, the Russian historian of 
this campaign:—‘ Marshal Ney manned twenty pieces of cannon on the 
redoubts that covered the town, and prepared tor its defence.  Platott, 
who had only three field pieces, was detained before it the whole day ; 
but, towards evening, he made his Cossacks pass the Niemen, above and 
below Kowno, so that the town was turned. The enemy, perceiving this 
movement, prepared to evacuate the place. Platoff, in vain, endeavoured 
to prevent him. Ney, seizing a musket, sallied forth at the head of the 
bravest of his followers, and escaped ; but the whole of the rear of his 
column was cut off” The Cossacks now relaxed their pursuit, and the 
regular Russian troops hesitated on the frontier. Murat reached Gum- 
binnen, in Prussian Poland, on the 14th, and rested there. ‘1 put up,’ 
says Dumas, ‘ at the house ofa physician, which I had occupied when 
I passed through the town before. Some excellent coffee had just been 
brought us for breakfast, when a man in a brown greatcoat entered; he 
had a long beard ; his face was blackened, and looked as if it were burnt ; 
his eyes were red and glaring. ‘At length Iam here,’ said he. ‘Why! 
General Dumas, don’t you know me?’—* No! Who are you?’—‘ I am 
the rear-guard of the grand army ; 1 have fired the last musket-shot on 
the bridge of Kowno. I have thrown the last of our arms into the Nie- 
men, and have come hither through the woods. Iam Marshal Ney. ! 
leave you to imagine,’ adds Dumas, ‘ with what respectful eagerness 
we welcomed him.’ ” 
And this man, to whom France owes so large a portion of her glory was 
shot by the Bourbons ! He was treacherous to them, it is true; but he 
might honestly have thought that treason to them was fidelity to his 
country. But allowing the full force of this stigma upon Ney, was 
not Louis le Desire equally culpable when he bribed Ney to treason 
against his old master and benefactor, Bonaparte ? We never w ill 
believe that our pride, the Duke of Wellington, could have saved his 
gallant enemy. ‘This number brings down events to the joint attack 
upon France of the allied sovereigns, and Napoleon's almost fruitless 
victory of Lutzen. The wood-cuts interspersed throughout the work 
are generally good in execution, in design always. Altogether, we are 
very much pleased with the manner in which this publication 1s con- 
ducted, and we doubt not that it receives a great patronage, and will 
amply repay the talents of its author, and the enterprise of the 
publisher. 


oe 


Specifications for Practical Architecture, preceded by an Essay on the 
Decline of Excellence in the Structure and in the Science of Modern 
English Buildings ; with the Proposal of Remedies for those Defects, 
By ALFRED BARTHOLOMEW, Architect of Warwick House. Lon- 
don. Svo. 1840, 


The whole efforts of the author, who is the brother of the eminent 
flower-painter, is in this work directed toa thorough reformation of 
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architecture ;—in its taste, by rendering it rational ; in its structure, 
by rendering it intrinsic ; and in its science, by uniting with it the 
better parts of the science of the present age; and he goes very far in 
the proof that such was the architectural practice in all former ages. 
A severe censor of all that is mean and unstable in building, he pro- 
poses many remedies for the existing abuses in the conduct of an art, 
which never before the present age was branded by almost universal 
public complaint. 

The author, though characterized by the most ardent love for the 
decorations of architecture in its purest states, its noblest develope- 
ments, and its most picturesque forms, proves that utility was an 
ciently the master-key to all its excellencies. In his preface he says— 


“1 hope hereafter to be able to prove satisfactorily to most candid and 
inquiring minds, that pure taste in architecture has, in all past ages, been 
purely structural; and that a departure from this wisdom is the true 
cause of the taste (or to speak more properly the want of taste) in modern 
architecture, being so variable, so capricious, so much quarrelled about, so 
much questioned, and so short-lived. ‘This certainly must be the cause why 
our employers sometimes laugh at, and sometimes wholly interdict, the 
extraneous ornaments which we propose, though many of them are still 
willing enough to allow us, at whatever cost, the use of everything, 
whether ornamental or not, which can be referred to some utility.” 


The author shows that the pinnacles, flying-buttresses, rib-work, 
bosses, mullions, and other parts of ancient architecture, which are 
now, as it were, merely pasted upon buildings, and are thence unsatis- 
factory, were integral and anatomical parts of all ancient buildings. 
He goes much into their scientific uses ; and again we find in his pre- 
face the following observations : — 

‘All these points of structure were the keys to everything else in 
architectural Sodtirs : excellence of workmanship, intrinsic material, and 
the wisest structure of the time, were united with such artfulness, and 
with such a beauty of thinking, that the several styles of architecture in 
different ages, and in different countries, were as highly wrought and 
beautiful as they were distinct, and were constantly progressing in science, 
with the exception of those minor fluctuations which at times threw art 
back for a season, till it revived and throve again more beautifully. The 
most minute works of sculpture of the Greeks and Romans, and the shrine- 
work and screens of the free-masons, were frequently only miniature 
copies of their gigantic structural works.” 

The “ Specifications,” which are entirely technical and wiolly 
original, are fifty-four in number, and are drawn with the clearness 
and minuteness for which Mr. Bartholomew is well known profession- 
ally, and the works for which the greater part of them were com- 
posed have been carried into execution under the author’s immediate 
direction, This description of literature, though of course dry enough 
to the general reader, is of mighty importance to the purse and the 
comfort of mankind, and to the general conduct and stability of 
buildings. 

The volume is printed in small type, upon nine hundred pages, 
illustrated by a hundred and sixty diagrammatic cuts, and is so 
densely filled with the subject-matter of practical architecture, as to 
contain most of the capital theories of other works, blended with 
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more that is original in the art than has appeared in it for many years : 
and the whole contents of the volume are so minutely indexed as to 
be instantly found with collateral references to all the best books and 
opinions upon each particular subject. 

Joined to this work of many years of incessant technical labour is 
the Metropolitan Building Act, that incomprehensible constant sub- 
ject of annoyance and dispute with all ordinary persons; but here, 
by being arranged alphabetically, it is rendered easy to the most un- 
instructed upon the subject. 

This work is not confined to one kind of architecture, but Mr. 
Bartholomew has dived, by practical study and incessant application, 
into the mystery of many styles of the art. It is indeed easy to 
perceive that in the soul-stealing beauties of pointed architecture lies 
his chief delight ; but he does not follow these beauties merely as a 
child. With him, pointed arches are arches with none of their parts 
in jeopardy ; and even the triforium arcades, which range around the 
upper stories of our cathedrals and other great churches, are more 
for the purpose of relieving the great arches of their aisles from un- 
necessary weight and substance than for mere ornament. With him, 
too, the charming pinnacles and buttresses around the bases of our 
church spires are the scientific resorts of deeply-skilled constructors, 
who never in their works separated utility, soundness, taste, and pic- 
turesque beauty. This author also refers to an union of science and 
picturesque beauty, the leaning disposition of the lateral columns ot 
ancient temples, as taught by Vitruvius, and exemplified by existing 
remains. ‘lhe Pseudo-dipteral temples he brings again under the 
same laws and motives. He produces a train of existing examples, 
proving that the upward receding of the faces of the architraves of 
ancient buildings was founded on the same motive. Ina long chapter, 
(XCII.) which we recommend to the attentive perusal of our readers, 
he even proves that the unerring lines of the pyramid were the boun- 
daries which gave law to the outline of the lofty buildings of all 
countries, from China to Britain, and in his diagrams he gives some 
most remarkable instances of this fact in pointed, Indian, and English 
architecture. , 

In the last chapter of the essay we find a proposal for the foun- 
dation of a great national college for the study of architecture, for 
the granting of honorary degrees to its proficients, (not its mere 
professors,) and for the conservation of public buildings. rhis pro- 
posal we believe the author has extensively circulated among the 
nobility and members of parliament: it is certainly a grand proposi- 
tion, lays an axe at the root of the present evils of architectural 
practice, by requiring a severe education before its professors could 
obtain the degrees requisite for engaging In practice ; It draws into one 
focus all the national power, science, and funds bearing upon the sub- 
ject; and it destroys the possibility of any edifice being erected by 
other than an architect accomplished In art, science, and taste. 

Among the papers which we find in the appendices and notes to 
this laborious work, are forms for contracts, and notices to adjoining 
parties relative to the ticklish subject of shoring up their buildings ; 
and there are, moreover, two papers which struck us much, one 
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whereby, through a deduction from the system of the pinnacles and 
abutments of pointed architecture, the author shows that modern 
bridges may be made more magnificent by raising the abutments at 
the ends of bridges in the form of triumphant arches, instead of 
wholly burying them down in the earth. From the other paper we 
quote the following original re-discovery relative to the true symmetry 
of ancient Grecian architecture : 


“There is a peculiar species of symmetry in the ratio of the larger and 
more minute parts of the orders of Grecian architecture, with which the 
author has been acquainted about twelve years, although he does not 
remember the fact to be noticed in any work hitherto published, and has 
never heard the subject mentioned by any one. This consists in making 
upright members and projecting members visually equal to each other, whatever 
their profile; and though there may be many examples of deviation froin 
the rule, that it was a governing rule is evidenced by the most celebrated 
specimens of architecture bearing its test, whatever their forms and con- 
tours ; and in those specimens, which are universally considered the most 
perfect,the rule is the most exactly observed ; as, for instance, the perpen- 
dicular height of the abacus and the diagonal breadth of the echinus agree 
with each other in the Athenian Doric capitals of the Parthenon, the 
Propylea, the Agora, and the temple of Theseus; in that of the Pro- 
pylea of Sunium, and in that of the Propylea and the internal order of 
the temple of Ceres at Eleusis; all these capitals possess a pleasing 
harmony of proportion,” 

“In the entablature of the Parthenon the altitude of the architecture 
and frieze, and the diagonal width of the cornice, are all similar. In the 
example of the Agora, which shows the falling off of later times, the 
height of the frieze and the diagonal of the cornice agree, but the archi- 
ssn of the order being narrower, a want of symmetry is at once pro- 
claimed. 


Portraits of Publie Characters. By the Author of “ Random Recol- 
lections of the Lords and Commons,” “ The Great Metropolis, 
&c. 2 vols. 


In a short preface to these volumes Mr. Grant tells us they are in- 
tended to accompany his “ Random Recollections of the Lords and 
Commons,” and we could scarcely wish them a better fate, for we 
believe few works of modern date have been so popular. Whatever 
subject Mr. Grant touches is characterised by his peculiar talent. 
lew men can catch and fix a resemblance so quickly; and if his por- 
traits are not correct in all their parts, they seldom fail at least to 
convey a true idea. With his versatile pen he has, we believe, tra- 
velled through most of the public spheres in which distinguished 
persons are accustomed to congregate, and now, in the volumes before 
called us, he directs his readers’ attention to those who may be 
the singly eminent. We have, accordingly, in these volumes, 
sketches of many public characters who may be considered as enjoy- 
ing this distinction ; and first, as from preference due, we find Prince 
Albert, who is thus spoken of :— 


“In singling out the name of Pryce Ansert, as that with which to 
commence this series of Sketches of the leading Public Characters of the 
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present day, I am only, I am sure, making a selection in the propriety 
of which every individual in her Majesty’s dominions will concur ; for 
who so entitled to the first and most prominent place in a work of this 
nature, as the illustrious consort of our youthful Sovereign ? Coming as 
he has done among us under circumstances of so deeply interesting a 
nature, all eyes, as might have been expected, have been fixed upon 
his Royal Highness, bad the deepest solicitude continues to be felt in 
him. 

“ The fame of Prince Albert’s virtues and accomplishments preceded 
his approach to our shores; but as it has in all ages and in all countries 
been too much the fashion to ascribe to those whom Providence has 
raised to the rank of royalty, the possession of every excellence, mo- 
ral and mental, to which human nature is capable of attaining, there 
were many persons who feared it might be found that much of the vir- 
tue and mental acquirements which were so generally attributed to the 
young and fortunate prince, existed only in the imaginations of her Ma- 
jesty's loyal subjects, or in the paragraphs of the public journals. 

“Prince Albert, however, at length, arrived in England, and by his 
marriage with the Sovereign of these realms, became not only a perma- 
nent resident among us, but began to be regarded as one of ourselves. 
He has mingled much with the higher classes of English society ; has 
been almost daily seen by thousands of her Majesty’s subjects ; and, on 
two or three occasions, has been the president or guest at large assem- 
blages of Englishmen. 

“The principles and disposition, therefore, of the illustrious prince 
have by this time become very generally known; and the result has been 
a universal conviction, that neither the amiableness of his manners, the 
excellence of his principles, nor the virtues of his character, have been in 
the slightest degree exaggerated. He is just such a person as would, 
in the private and more humble walks of life, have inspired the aflec- 
tion and commanded the esteem of all who chanced to come in contact 
with him, And here I may remark, which I have great pleasure in doing, 
that those who can boast of his acquaintance as an individual, and not 
as a prince or public character only, all concur in saying, that he is in 

rivate as amiable, and honourable, and in every sense as excellent, as 
~ appears to those who see him only in public. 

“Prince Albert, as already observed, has appeared in public on a 
great variety of occasions; but the only public meeting at which he has yet 
presided, was the meeting held in Exeter Hall, in June last, for the pur- 


pose of promoting the extinction of the slave trade by the introduction of 


civilization and commerce into Africa. It was previously known that his 
Royal Highness would take the chair on that occasion ; and so intense 
was the anxiety, so eager the desire on the part of her Majesty's subjects 
to see the illustrious prince, that though the proceedings were not to com- 
mence till eleven o’clock, there were actually many hundreds of persons 
at the door of Exeter Hall so early as seven in the morning; a circume 
stance, I believe, unprecedented in the annals of Exeter Hall, or of any 
other place at which public meetings are in the habit of being held. I 
myself was there as early as half-past nine, by which time there could 
could not have been fewer than two thousand five hundred persons pre- 
sent. By ten o’clock the great hall was crowded to suffocation, It is 
understood to be capable of containing five thousand persons with com- 
fort. If that be so, there could not have been less than six thousand in- 
dividuals (for a denser mass of human beings I have never seen crowded 
together) on the occasion in question. How many thousands of persons, 
of both sexes, made fruitless efforts to effect an entrance, It Is impossible 
to say; that several thousands returned to their homes because they 
could not force their way to within a hearing or seeing distance, is be- 
yond all question. 
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* Prince Albert was punctual to a moment to the time at which it was 
announced he would take the chair, Just as the clock struck eleven he 
made his appearance, attended by a great number of noblemen and gen. 
tlemen of distinction, of all parties, and of no party, in politics. ‘Ihe 
spacious hall was that instant filled by one of the loudest and evidently 
most cordial cheers which ever greeted the appearance of human being. 
There was something in the applause with which the illustrious prince 
was welcomed on the occasion, of which it were a hopeless task to at- 
tempt to convey, to the minds of those not present, the slightest con- 
ception. It was not merely that the voice of every male person present 
contributed its quota to the deafening plaudits which resounded through 
the hall, and seemed as if they would burst through its walls; it was 
not merely that thousands of handkerchiefs, waved by the hands of the 
atitetied beenty of the metropolis, circled and streamed in the already 
heated atmosphere of the place; it was not in this way alone that Albert 
was greeted with tokens of welcome and delight; it was in the eyes— 
those windows of the soul, as some ancient philosopher has felicitously 
characterised them—that the supreme satisfaction with which his appear- 
ance was hailed, was most strikingly manifested. Never, perhaps, was 
a more conclusive proof of the speaking capabilities of the eyes afforded, 
than on this memorable occasion. ‘The eyes, indeed, of the vast yet sin- 
gularly select assemblage of persons present, spoke, in a moral point of 
view, still more loudly and gh se A indeed, that were possible 
—than even their voices, though these were raised to the highest pitch of 
which they were susceptible. It seemed as if the applause were never to 
end ; it was not only the loudest, but the longest continued I have ever 
heard, though I have been present at almost every public meeting, of any 
importance, held in the metropolis for the last eight years. When the 
plaudits had subsided, which 1s but another mode of saying, when the 
vast assemblage had exhausted their voices, in their eager anxiety to 
testify their gratification at seeing the illustrious consort of their sove- 
reign publicly presiding on such an occasion, his Royal Highness pro- 
ceeded to address them as follows :— 

“« T have been induced to preside at the meeting of this society from 
a conviction of its paramount importance to the great interests of huma- 
nity and justice. deeply regret that the benevolent and persevering 
exertions of England to abolish that atrocious traffic in human beings—at 
once the desolation of Africa, and the blackest stain upon civilized Eu- 
rope—have not, as yet, led to any satisfactory conclusion. But I sin- 
cerely trust, that this great country will not relax in its efforts until it has 
finally and for ever put an end to a state of things so repugnant to the 
> ar of Christianity, and to the best feelings of our nature. Let us, 
therefore, trust that Providence will prosper our exertions in so holy a 
cause, and that, under the auspices of our Queen and her Government, 
we may at no distant period be rewarded by the accomplishment of the 
great and humane object, for the promotion of which we have this day 
met.’ 

** Need I say that such a speech, from such a person, and delivered 
on such an occasion, drew forth renewed demonstrations of applause, 
which made the large hall resound again with its mighty reverberations. 
The allusion to the Queen was received with an enthusiasm which must 
have been most gratifying to the feelings of the illustrious prince. 

“1 was much surprised—and that surprise, I am sure, must have 
been shared by all present—at the wonderful propriety with which he 
spoke the English language. ‘The only word which he pronounced with 
a strong German accent was ‘country. But, indeed, for his mode ol 
ene that word, a person unacquainted with the fact of his Royal 

lighness being in the chair, would not have discovered that he was a 
foreigner, 
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“ Prince Albert appeared slightly embarrassed in the delivery of his 
short speech. And no wonder, considering his youth, his entire wnac- 
quaintance with public meetings in this country, and the immense assem. 
blage of persons present, all with their eyes fixed: upon him with an in. 
tensity of gaze which I have never seen paralleled at public meetings, 
Still, he spoke without hesitation or itibe. Hlis embarrassment was 
chiefly shown in the subdued tone in which he expressed himself, His 
voice is pleasant; in some of its intonations, indeed, there is musical 
richness; but it does not appear to be powerful. His delivery is deli. 
berate and agreeable, but without anything in the form of gesticulation. 
On the occasion in question, Prince Albert occupied the chair upwards of 
two hours, and acquitted himself throughout in a manner that was really 
surprising, considering the very peculiar and embarrassing circumstances 
under which he appeared.” 


We shall not continue our extracts farther on this head, but turn 
to the sketch of the personal appearance of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge. 


** He is an exceedingly warm-hearted and generous-minded man ; and 
is, consequently, a great favourite with all who come in contact with 
him, 

** His Royal Highness is a man of imposing personal appearance. He 

is tall and finely formed. I have rarely seen a man who has attained his 
sixty-fifth year, possessing a finer figure. He walks as erect, and with 
as firm a step, as if only in his thirtieth year. His head is large and 
massy. Ilis large protruding eyebrows are rendered more prominent by 
the quantity of white hair with which they are surmounted. His eyes 
are small, and of a light grey complexion. The quality most strongly 
expressed by his countenance is easiness of mA good-nature, and a 
disposition to be pleased with everything and everybody around him. His 
complexion is clear and healthy, considering the number of years which 
have passed over his head. His features are small, and not very distinetly 
marked. He has a partially aquiline nose, and a narrow retiring fore- 
head, rendered more prominent by its entire baldness. The crown of his 
Kioyal Highness’s head is also completely bald; but, on either side, es- 
vecially close to his ears, there is a considerable quantity of long whit 
ae. His whiskers are also large and white. He dresses with consider- 
able taste. I should think, indeed, that few men equally advanced in 
years, pay more attention to their toilet. He always carries a cane in hi» 
hand, and when sitting in any public assemblage, usually amuses himsel! 
by putting the top of it into his mouth. He is a great suufl-taker, CS- 
pecially when obliged to remain any length of time in one place. 


The Recorder of London is thus spoken of: 


“The Hon. Charles Ewen Law, Recorder of London, is son of the late 
and brother of the present Lord ENenborough. Te was for several years 
clerk at nisi prins in the King’s Bench, while his father was Chief dustice 
of that court. He acted in that capacity during the celebrated trial of 
Mr. William Hone, in 1519, and is understood to have seriously incurred 
his father’s displeasure in consequence of the amenity of his demeanouw 
towards the prisoner. 

« Soon after his father’s death, which took place in 1820, Mr. Law com- 
menced practising as barrister in the courts at Westminster Hall. tn 
that capacity, diiring the few years he actcd in it, he did not appear to 
vreat advantage ; and it is doubtful whether he would ever, liane he r- 
mained at the bar, have attained to distinction, or worked himself into a 


lucrative practice. 
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“When chosen Recorder of London, eight or ten years ago, in the room 
of the late Mr. Newman Knowles, the warmest friends of Mr. Law had 
certain misgivings as to the efficiency with which he would discharge the 
important duties which that responsible office imposed upon him. ‘They 
were most agreeably surprised, and the public were delighted, at his first 
address to the grand jury. He spoke on the occasion at considerable 
length, and gave a most luminous exposition of the grand principles on 
which the criminal jurisprudence of this country is based, and evinced 
throughout his address a mind of a yery comprehensive order. The ex- 

vectations which his first act in his judicial capacity thus excited have 
eee abundantly realized. ‘The way in which he has uniformly conducted 
the proceedings in the Old Court,* which is the only court, except in 
peculiar circumstances, in which he presides, has elicited alike the appro- 
bation of the public and the bar. With the counsel, indeed, he is a par- 
ticular favourite ; the respect which they entertain for him is so marked 
on all occasions, that no one could be many minutes in the court without 
being struck with it ; and the feeling, it is right to add, is reciprocated 
ou his part. Nothing could exceed the amenity of his conduct towards 
the gentlemen of the bar ; and what makes it the more valuable is, that 
they know it is not assumed, but is sincere and settled. I must not, how- 
ever, omit to mention, that, notwithstanding all his courteous and kindly 
manners towards counsel, Mr. Law never betrays the slightest indecision 
of character, nor suffers himself to be influenced by them in the slightest 
degree, farther than he is convinced they have reason or law on their 
side, 

‘““Nor must I overlook one or two other extraneous traits in the Re- 
corder’s judicial character. He is a man of singularly humane feelings. 
I have had an opportunity of seeing almost every judge in England pre- 
siding at the trial of prisoners on charges affecting their liberty and life ; 
but in no instance have I been so forcibly and favourably struck with the 


kindly feeling exhibited on the judicial bench, as in that of the Recorder of 


London. It is to the benevolent and humane emotions which reign su- 
preme in his breast, that the remarkable patience and attention to the 
minutest point in the proceedings, which characterise the discharge of his 
judicial duties, are to be ascribed. I never knew a judge exercise greater 
patience, when there appeared the slightest probability that anything 
could be elicited in the prisoner's favour. It is a common observation, 
that the judge is the prisoner's counsel. That, I am sorry to say, is in 
the majority of cases no better than one of those fictions which are too 
common, both in courts of law and in courts of criminal jurisprudence. 
My observation in the latter class of courts has forced upon me the con- 
viction, that the circumstance of the judge being in point of fact the 
prisoner's counsel, is the exception, not the rule. In the case, however, 
of the Hon, Mr. Law, the observation is perfectly just. If there bea 
point in the prisoner's favour, he is sure to bring it out in the course of 
the trial, and to press it specially on the attention of the jury. 

** But it is not in this way alone that the singularly humane and tender 
feelings of the Recorder are exhibited: the same lovely attributes of his 
nature are equally visible in his every look and tone, both during the ex- 
amination of witnesses and when addressing the jury. No one could 
look on his countenance, no one could hear the accents of his voice, when 
some unhappy creature stands at the bar before him, without at once 


* « There is an Old and New Court at the Old Bailey ; and trials take place in 
both contemporaneously, Mr, Mirehouse, the Common Sergeant, and Mr. Sergeant 
Arabin, preside in the letter court, which chiefly confines itself to the trial of cases 
of minor importance and inferior turpitude.” 
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coming to the conclusion that he is sensibly and compassionately alive to 
the arpaag of the accused. 

** But as might be expected, the Recorder's humanity is most strikingly 
displayed when the solemn duty devolves upon him of passing sentence 
on the unfortunate persons who have been convicted. very word he 
utters on such occasions, even when the punishment inflicted is compara- 
tively light, is more or less impregnated with kindly feeling. He is evi- 
dently pained to think that any one should have so far swerved from the 
paths of propriety, as to forfeit the favourable opinion of the wise and 
good, and render himself amenable to the corrective rod of the law. But 
when the crime of which the party has been found guilty by a jury of his 
countrymen is of such frightful turpitude as to impose on him the ne- 
cessity of inflicting a capital punishment, the severity of the struggle be- 
tween his feelings and his duty is positively painful to all who happen to 
be present on the occasion. I have known those who previously had 
scarcely felt at all for some wretched creature standing at the bar, con- 
victed of a crime which subjected him to the extreme penalty, resign 
themselves unreservedly to the melting mood before Mr. Law had con- 
cluded the passing of the sentence. And hard, indeed, must be the heart 
of the person who could remain unaffected while the solemn business 
is proceeding. Mr. Law himself is so affected, his feelings are so power- 
fully moved, that the tear is often seen to glisten in his eye, and not un- 
frequently to trickle down his cheek. When passing sentence of death on 
those whose crimes have incurred the extreme penalty, anything more 
solemn or touching than the manner of the Recorder, I have never 
witnessed. 

“ Mr. Law makes no pretensions to eloquence of language : his diction 
is very plain. But though not possessing, nor desiring to possess, the 
eloquence of the tongue, he always displays the eloquence of the feelings 
and the heart, which is, after all, the most potent and impressive species 
of eloquence. : Ja 

“* The situation of the Recorder of London is a lucrative one ; but it is 
not the only source of his income. Ie still practises at the bar when the 
courts of law are sitting, and his special duties admit of his absence from 
the Old Bailey. His practice is uot considerable, neither is it lucrative. 
He does not, as may be inferred from a remark or two I made in the com- 
mencement of this sketch, distinguish himself among the long-robed 
brotherhood ; he appears to far greater advantage on the bench at the 
Old Bailey. I do not think he is at all partial to the occupation of plead- 
ing in a court of law. I rather suspect he has a positive dislike to it ; 
this, however, is only opinion. In his capacity of judge, Mr, Law speaks 
in slow‘and solemn accents ; as a barrister, his utterance is not so distinct 
or emphatic, and is much more rapid. He has a peculiar though sufli- 
ciently pleasant voice. It is one which it were difficult to describe ; 
though occasionally somewhat hard, its predominant quality is rathes 
musical, has more of a tenor than of a bass tone. 5 Myd5? 

« Mr. Law occupies a seat in parliament. He is poy it in his 
politics, but does not take any active part in the discussions which occur 
in the House.” 
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; Mr. Thomas Campbell and Mr. Moore have both niches allotted 
to them. As the pages of the “ Metropolitan” have been enriched 
by the productions of each, we may be excused for giving these 
sketches a preference in our remaining extracts. 

“ Mr. Campbell is a native of the West of Scotland, and closed his 
studies in the University of Glasgow, He displayed a wonderful preco- 
city of intellect, especially in the writing of verses. At the early age of 
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thirteen he wrote, like the poet Cowley, short picces, one of which called 
an ‘Ossianic Poem,’ afforded so much gratification to his schoolfellows. 
that they sent it to press, and duly published it. The late Mr. Galt used 
to mention this fact in my hearing, and he has also recorded it in his 
‘Autobiography, but as he has not there stated, and never mentioned in 
my presence, whether this was or was not done with Mr, Campbell's 
knowledge and concurrence, | am not able to set the matter at rest, 

“ Mr. Campbell’s next poetical production, according to Mr. Galt, which 
received the honour of publication, was one on the ‘Queen of France,’ 
which poem made its appearance in the ‘ Glasgow Courier,’ a newspaper 
which still maintains a high position among the Scottish journals. Mr. 
Campbell's age at this time was only fifteen. In three years afterwards, 
he brought out his elegy on ‘ Love and Madness,’ which some philoso- 
phers have considered to be synonymous terms. Were this theory correct, 
there must be more truth in the notion of the late Dr, Unwins, namely, 
that all the world are more or less mad than most people are willing to 
admit; for it is an exceedingly doubtful point, whether any one of either 
sex has ever reached the meridian of life, without having been more or 
less the victim of the tender passion, 

“ But this is a sentimental digression. Let me therefore return to Mr. 
Campbell's earlier poetic efforts. In little more than two years after the 
mibhication of his ‘Love and Madness,’ his immortal poem of £ The 
Tassenens of Hope’ made its appearance. He was then only in his 
twenty-first year. The work was published in the year 1799, and so great 
and sudden was the popularity which it attained, that in afew years after- 
wards he received, through the influence of Charles James Fox, a pension 
of 3001. from government, in consideration of the opinion universally 
entertained of the merits of that poem. That pension Mr. Campbell has 
ever since enjoyed, and will of course enjoy till the end of his days. 

Mr. Campbell, like most literary men residing in the provinces, who 
have acquired a reputation, came to London soon after his ‘ Pleasures of 
Hope’ had pont the stamp of public approbation. Here he has, with 
short intervals of absence in the country, on the continent, and in one 
instance in Turkey, remained ever since. Ele has published several 
poetical works since his ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ made their appearance. 
The largest of these are his ‘Gertrude of Wyoming’ and his ‘ Theodoric.’ 
Both works attained a respectable sale—not, however, so much because 
of their own merits, as from the reputation which the ‘ Pleasures of 
Hope’ had procured for the author, 

* Mr. Campbell was for many years the editor of the ‘New Monthly 
Magazine ;’ and on his relinquishing his connexion with that periodical 
in 1830, he became the editor of ‘The Metropolitan.’ ” 


We pass over Mr. Grant's remarks on Mr. Campbell's poetry to 
refer to his remarks on its spirit. 


* An ardent love of liberty pervades everything that has proceeded 
from Mr. Campbell's pen. He may indeed be said to be the bard of 
freedom. Some of the noblest conceptions which the human heart ever 
formed in favour of liberty, are to be found in his ‘ Pleasures of Hope.’ 
And it is due to him to say—of how few persons can it be said !—that the 
love of liberty which glowed and blazed in early life has not been dimmed 
or diminished by the lapse of nearly halfsa-century. The poetry ot 
Campbell has shaken dynasties, and made diademed tyrants tremble on 
their thrones. Thousands of young and ardent spirits have been first in 
spired with a love of liberty, which nothing could afterwards quench, at 
the fountain of his poems; thousands more will derive their intense aspi- 
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rations after the univeral freedom of man, from the same never-failing 
source. 

“But itis not by his writings only that Mr. Campbell has contri- 
buted largely te instruct the minds, improve the morals, and elevate and 
humanise the character of his fellow-men. ‘To him, though indirectly, is 
to be ascribed whatever amount of good, in either or all of these respects, 
the London University has been the means of producing ; for he was the 
first, if not actually to project the institution, to bring its claims forward 
in a tangible shape, and to press those claims, by his personal influence, 
and by the means at his command, as the then editor of the ‘New 
Monthly Magazine’—powerfully and perseveringly on all whose services 
it was important to enlist in the effort to carry into effect the plans 
which had been adopted. Lam aware that some persons have denied 
Mr. Campbell's right to the credit of being considered the founder of the 
London University, and maintain that the honour of being its originator 
belongs to Lord Brougham. There never was a more unfounded as. 
sumption. Mr. Campbell, it can be clearly proved by a reference to 
dates, was the first person that ever wrote a line respecting the London 
University, either in the way of suggestion, approval, recommendation, 
or otherwise. And, as for Lord Brougham, he, it is known to thousands, 
never identified himself at all with it, until Mr. Campbell's views on the 
subject had been embodied in a tangible shape, and he had written a 
scries of articles in the ‘New Monthly Magazine,’ enforcing the claims 
of the projected institution on the countenance and support of all the 
friends of civil and religious liberty, But, in so far as the claims which 
some individuals have put forward on behalf of Lord Brougham respect. 
ing the University College are concerned, the matter is completely and 
for ever set at rest by the admissions which the noble lord has, on various 
oceasions, publicly made on the subject. He has repeatedly disclaimed 
all title to the credit of being considered the founder of the tustitution ; 
and has also been ready to admit that to Mr. Campbell, and to him alone, 
belongs the glory of having founded University College. 

“Mr. Campbell's success as a prose writer bears, comparatively, ho 
proportion to his popularity as a poet.” 


Thus have we gone hastily over Mr. Grant's amusing volumes, 
from which our readers will see that his present, like his former pro- 
ductions, will prove an agreeable source of relaxation for those who 
may be engaged in the more active duties of life, as well as for those 
who are beyond the reach of its din in the shady paths of retirement : 
to each we cordially recommend them. 


The Book of Family Crests ; comprising nearly every Family Bearing, 
properly blazoned and explained, accompanied with Four Thousand 
“Engravings illustrative of the Crests of all the Peers and Baronets, 
nearly every Family of I:ngland, Wales, Scotland, and In land, the 
( ‘olonies, and various parts of the World, with the Surnames of the 
Bearers alphabetically arranged ; a Dictionary of Mottos ; an Essay 
on the Origin of Arms, Crests, Se. and a Glossary of Terms. 
2 vols. 

After having given at length this fully descriptive title, we may 
perhaps be expected to say but little more respecting this very ela. 
borate and elegant little work. We should, however, do it great in- 
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justice, were we to omit expressing our conviction, that to a very 
large class of persons throughout the country these volumes will be 
peculiarly welcome, while to those who are engaged in the various 
branches of heraldic painting and engraving they will prove an in- 
valuable treasure. 

From the publisher we learn that the Second Edition has been 
materially improved by the addition of numerous crests, a dictionary 
of mottos, the illuminated title, &c. &c.; and that the volume con- 
taining the plates is now bound with the new India-rubber elastic 


back. 


The History of the Jews from the Taking of Jerusalem to the Present 
Time ; comprising a Narrative of their Wanderings, Persecutions, 


Commercial Enterprises, and Literary Exertions ; with an Account of 


the various Efforts made for their Conversion. 


This is a judicious little work, and appears to bring the facts which 
it is intended to record in’) a compass which will no doubt prove 
agreeable to a large class of readers. The history of the Jews 
during the period here referred to appears to have been singularly 
neglected, and yet no people's history can be so extraordinary : dis- 
persed, proscribed, cast out, yet still abiding, they afford one of the 
most striking proofs of what infidels affect to deny—the power and 
prevalence of a divine and overruling Providence. 

The volume before us commences, as its title imports, from the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; it then carries us through the wanderings 
and sufferings which the scattered remnant afterwards endured, and 
closes very appropriately with a narrative of the measures adopted 
for the conversion of this most ancient and interesting people. We 
think the information here combined will, as we have already inti- 
mated, prove welcome to the public, and we can safely recommend it 
to a place among those useful summaries which a laudable industry 
has already placed within the reach of our inquiring community. 


ry’ ’ . . . . 

The Illustrated Shakspere, revised from the best authority, with Au- 
notations and Introductory Remarks on the Plays, by many distin- 
guished Writers. Illustrated with nearly One Thousand Engrav- 


ings on Wood, from Designs by Kenny Mrapows. Engraved by 
ORRIN SMITH. 


Che numbers of this work, XV. and XVI., are devoted to the 
most philosophical of all dramas, Hamlet, and the first act of Cymbe- 
line. Of the play we cannot be expected to speak, but we have 
been pleasingly astonished with the beauty of the illustrations, par- 


ticularly of those of Hamlet. There is an originality and fitness 


about them, that deserve much better vehicles than wood-cuts. 
Many of them would form exquisite designs for large historical pic- 
Che publication is deserving of the most extended patronage. 


tures. 
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aly Boy's First Book. By the Author of “ Tales of the Great and 
srave.” 


“ My Boy's First Book” is a pretty little one for my young children, 
consisting of a number of tales, full of interest, yet all tending to im- 
prove the morals of the youthful reader. We recommend both these 
works as presents to all good boys and girls. 


Hymns and Sketches in Verse. By the Author of * Tales of the 
Great and Brave,” and “ My Boy's First Book.” 


We are very much pleased with the simple yet beautiful verses con- 
tained in this little volume. They are well calculated to inspire good 
and religious feelings in the minds of children (for whom they are in- 
tended), and we think may be read with pleasure by many older per- 
sons. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Trimmer’s Sacred History. Ninth Edition. 5 vols. 12mo. 30s. 

Paine’s Medical and Physiological Commentaries. 2% vols, 8vo, 36s. 

Prout (Dr.) on Stomach and Urinary Diseases. New Edition, 8vo, 20s 

Waller on the Diseases of the Womb, Ac. 8vo. 9s. 

Budget of the Bubble Family. By Lady Bulwer. 3 vols. post 8vo. Sis. 6d, 

Illustrated Commentary upon the Holy Bible. Vol. 1. ‘ Genesis to Deuteronomy.’ 
Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Texas in 1840, By A. B. Lawrence, 12mo. 6s. 

Kodin’s Summary of the History of France. Royal 18mo. 3s, 

Oliver’s (Rev. G.) Theocratic Philosophy of Freemasonry, 8vo, 10s, 61, 

Fisher’s Drawing- Room Scrap-Book for 1841,  4to. 21s. 

Fisher's Juvenile Scrap-Book, 1841. 8vo, 8s. 

Cowper’s Poems. 2 vols. 32mo, Illuminated Title, 5s. 

Thomson's Seasons, with Illuminated Tithe, S2mo. 3s, Gd. 

Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works, Vol. 1. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

Leighton’s Flora of Shropshire, Ovo. 24s. 

Johnson’s Every Lady ber Own Gardener. Third Edition, 18mo. 2. 

Tyas’s Legal Hand Book, ‘* Commercial Law.” 18mo, 2s. 

Christian Literature, ‘* Evidences.”? Royal 8vo. 14s. 

Sermons. By the Rev. R. P. Beachcroft. 12 vol. Bvo, Ys. 

Confidence in God, &c.  Feap. 8vo. 5s, 

Moore’s Christian System Vindicated. Feap. 8vo. Bs, 

Paley’s Natural Theology. 18mo, ¢s. 6d. 

Marshal on Sanctification. New Edition, 18mo. 2s. 

Cennick's Thirty-nine Village Discourses, Koy al i8mo, 3s. Gd. 

The Church of God, a Book for the Age. By the Rey. J. D, Hall. 12mo. ds. 

Le Nouveau Trésor. By M.E.S. Seventh Edition, 12mo, 3s, 6d, 

Percy's Reliques of Ancient Poetry. Royal Bvo. Bs. Gd. . 

Warton’s History of English Poetry. New Edition. 3 vols, royal 8vo. 14, 16s. 

Memoirs and Remains of the Rev. J. Griffin, Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Isaiah Translated, with a Commentary. By the Rev. Dr. Henderson. 8vo, 16s. 

Rev. J. H. Newman’s Lectures on Justification. Second Edition, 8vo, 10s, 6d, 

Bonnycastle’s Mensuration. Lighteenth Edition, 12mo. 4s. Od, 

Mavor'’s Eton Latin Grammar. New Ediuon, t2mo, Ys. 6d. 
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Gg? Works in Progress. 


De Porquet’s Key to Portuguese Tresor. 12mo. Ss. 6d. 

Klattowsky's German Manual for Self-Tuition, Parts II. and LIL. 12m. 4s 
Weyman’s Sequel to Melodia Sacra, 4to. 10s. 

The Yorkshire Family Magazine. Vol, 1.  18mo, 4s. 6d. 

Combes’s Moral P hilosophy , or Duties of Man, 12mo,. 7s, 6d, 

Howitt's Visits to Remarkable Places, 8vo. 21s. 

Bainbridge’s Fly Fisher's Guide. Fourth Edition. 1i2mo. 10s, 6d. 
Adams's Gem of the Peak. 12mo. 4s. 

Heads of the People. Second Series, 8vo. Ids. 

Cawac’s Art of Oil Painting. 


LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


We have great pleasure in hearing that Sir E. L. Bulwer has just 


committed to the press A New Novet. We have been aware for 


some time of his having been occupied on this production, the pub- 
lication of which has, we believe, been retarded by his recent  in- 
disposition. The title Sir Edward has chosen will excite curiosity 
not a little It is “ Nigur aNnp MORNING.” 

Our readers will be pleased to learn that Mrs. ‘Trollope is about to 
commence in “The Metropolitan” another of her highly amusing sa- 
tirical tales, the subject of which is to be our “ Lady Authors.” 
When it is recollected that through our pages have been introduced 


such works as ** Peter Simple, “ Jacob Faithful,” “ Rattlin the Reefer,” 


“Tales by the O'Hara Family,” by Lady Morgan, Mrs. Gore, 
and many others, we doubt not we shall have credit for evincing a 
continued regard for the entertainment of our readers in now adding 
one of the most attractive productions which have as yet proceeded 
from the pen of Mrs. Trollope. The title is as promising as the 
subject—* Tur Biug Beties or ENGLAND.” 

The Misses Moss, whose fugitive poetry has been so much ad- 
mired during its appearance in various forms, and after-vards in a col- 
lected series, have in the press a new work of great interest, entitled 
“Tue Romance or Jewitsu History.” We understand that it 
will be the first work of its kind, the young authoresses being of the 
Jewish community, and intending to pursue their interesting theme 
throughout the entire annals of this most remarkable people. 

An author of first-rate talent, but who, we believe, intends to be 
anonymous, has in the press a new Novel entitled * Susan Iloriey. 

Mr. € uninghame has nearly ready a Poetical Work entitled “ Mona, 
a Fragment of a Tale,” which he has dedicated to his friend Mr. 
Thomas Moore. 

A gentleman, some of whose productions have recently enriched 
our pages, is about to publish “ Tur Corsair’s Bripat, and other 
Poems,” chietly, we believe, descriptive of the classic climes of the 
Last. 

We have before mentioned the Rev. Mr. Liddiard’s new volume 
of Poetry. We understand it is now nearly completed, and will be 
speedily ready fin Agen poe The drawings which are to accom- 
pany it are by Haigh, and are very beautiful. 
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Lady Chatterton has, we are glad to hear, another of her illustrative 
Pours inprogress. The great delight which her ladyship’s * Rampies 
IN IRELAND” afforded will ensure a welcome reception for her forth- 
coming volumes, which have for their subject remarkable scenes in 
England and Scotland. 

Che Tale of “ Watpemar,” from the Danish, is not, we believe, as 

yet quite ready, 


DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The Tragedy of ‘ Spartacus,” which was brought out with unqualified success at 
Bath in June last, and was subsequently played for six nights at The Surrey,” and 
then withdrawn by the author, is now in study for immediate reproduction by the 
new management at The Royal Victoria Theatre. 


MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Keptat Edmonton, Latitude 51° 37° 32 N. Longitade 3’ 51” West of Greenwich. 


The mode of keeping these registries is as follows:—At Edmonton the warmth of the day 4 
observed by means of a thermometer exposed to the north in the shade, standing about four feet 
above the surface of the ground, The extreme cold of the night is ascertained by a horizontal 
self-registering thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range of the barometer and ther 
mometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from emht io the 
morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most trequeut observations. The rain is measared « very morning at eight o'clock. 





Range Rauge Prevailing | Rain 
Indo. =o vt in | Prevailing Weathers 
Ther. Barom. Winds. \Tnehes 
Sept. 
2355-40 20,51-20,18 S.W. 345 Morn. cloudy, with rain and hail, otherwise clear 
23595 11 29,58-29,49 N.E. 005 Gen. cloud, raining trequently during the day, 
25 51-47 (20,08-20,70 N,. a4 Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear, 
26 90 37 20,0820 54 s.W, 2 Morn. clear, otherwise ( oudy,stnalls onimeven 
27 63-438 ZU UL 20,00 W. } 4 Gaon. clear, ramming he AVily cluring the might 
| ys Oe W)  20,74-29,52 S.W. General overcast, ramming generally allthe day 
90 57-48 20,01 2,52 S.W. 225 Gen. clearshower of rain inthe more. and attern 
30 57-42 20, ,00-20.84 S.W. 1S Generally clear, 
‘Oet. £5951 30,00-29 yo s.W. Generally cloudy. 
258-47 20,11-30.06 W. Morning clondy, otherwise clear 
357-37 «630,10 50,03 N. (seu. clear, ercepteven., Whena litthe rua fell 
455459 Js0,01-20,09 N, Grenerally clear, fata at tines 
555-44 30,04 30,00 N. 05 dive bing clear, olherwise cloudy, With bata 
653-37 30,04-30,.03 N.W, 055 Clear, 
755-33 30,006-30.01 W Generally clear 
8 55-28.5 30,18 30,14 Ww. Generally clear. 
055-34 (30,21-30 20 N. fsenerally clear. 
10 58-31) (30,24. 30,z2 N (enerally clear. 
11 60.37 30,37-30,30 N Generally clear. 
12 58-30 (30,50-20,47 N. (fsenerally clear. 
| 13.53.82 30,48 30,41 s.W. Generally clear. 
1455-530 =30,40-40,22 & P Morning foggy, otherwire clear. 
555-33 30,15 30,03 N.W. (renerally clear. 
16 57-58 (2O,RS LOST Ww. Cloudy, misling rain fell to the afternoon, 
17.55.43 20,92-2074 N. | 055 Cloudy, raining treqnen ly 
1855-45 -20.04-20,86 S.W. 015 Clondy, raining heavily curing the evening 
| 1956-48 20,70-20,62 W. | 145 | Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwire clear, 
| 20 52-42 30,01 20,00 N.W. Crenerally clear. 
9154-33 30,05 30,05 s.W. Grenerally clear. 
92 52.37 -20,.84-20,81 Ww. Clondy, sinall rain falling mearly all the day 
} ' 
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94 Bankrupts. 


THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


In the present crisis, and, we may add, alarming state of Europe, our 
commerce does not seem yet to have felt any of those disastrous effects 
which may be shortly very justly apprehended. Our customs produce 
their usual, or alittle more than their usual, revenue ; and merchants buy 
and sell, and large shipments are made to all parts of the world, notwith- 
standing that France is still minacious, and Ali still contumacious. 
There seems to be an elasticity and energy in British mercantile enter- 
prise that nothing can paralyze. May it long continue! 





PRICES OF THE 


PUBLIC FUNDS, 


On Thursday, 29th of October. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. 


Bank Stock, 161 and a half.— Consols, 88.— 
Three per Cents, Reduced, 86 and a half five- 
eighths, three-eights.—Three and a Half per 
Cents. Annuities, 06.—Exchequer Bills, 3s. ts. 
to 4s. dise. 


FOREIGN STOCKS. 


Portngnese New Acct. 32 five-vighths one-hall, 
—Duateh Two and a Halt per Cent., 50 three. 
eights.— Dutch Five per Cent., 98 one-fourth, — 
Spanish Bonds Acct., 21 three-eighths.—Spanish 
deferred, Il. 


Money Manker.—As might reasonably be expected, what is termed the ‘ Money 
Market,” has been, during the last month, in great confusion. Money is scarce, the 
bank has been doing all that it can to curtail its issues, and bring the exchanges in 
our favour; and to merease the darkness of the picture, there is a deficit in the 
revenue on the whole year of more than a million, The Share Market has been 
depressed, and the little business in securities transacted with great caution. 


BANKRUPTS. 


FROM Sevremper V2 TO Octroner 23, 1840, inciusive. 


Sept, 22.—H. March, Pancras-lane, matt. 
dealer, —J. C. Francis, Castle Carey, Somerset- 
shire, corn factor.—J. Budd, Liverpool, corm. 
mission agent.—D. Woodhall, Studley, War- 
wickshire, tiinber-merchant,—T. Rogers, Kevan 
lia Farm, Monmouthshire, catthe-dealer.—J. 
Pritchard, Witney, Oxfordshire, irontounder. 

J. Robinson, Leeds, cloth merehant. — J. 
Wilson, Manchester, commission agent.—J. 
W. Sumner, Reading, Berkshire, builder.—J. 
Phillips, Stafford, commission agent. — 'T. 
Wright, Birmingham, coachmaker. 

Sept. 25 —J. and C. Macpherson and A. Ro- 
bertson, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, milliners, 
~J- Carruthers, Speldhurst, Kent, distiller.— 
Pr) Willeocks, Bristol, cabinet-maker.— G. H. 
Green and G, C, Green, Tonbridge, paper-ma- 
kers.— KE. Brown, Chadleigh, Devonshire, dra- 
per. J. Clarke, Burslem, Stathordshire, grocer. 
—D. Woodhall, Stodley, Warwickshire, tim- 
ber-merchant.—W. Porter, Plymouth, draper. 

Sept, 20.—J. Taylor, Pall mall, dealer in 
pictures. — TT. g8myth, Marchmont street, 
Brunswick-square, perfumer. — T. Fowler, 
Manchester, distiller.—W. Martin, Woodches- 
ter, Gloncestershire, clothier.--J. Carrington, 
Leicester, bobbin turner, — A. Fletcher, jun., 
Manchester, stuff merchact. 

(ect. 2.—J). T. Reeve, Gravesend, victualler, 

Kk. Mathew, KRennington-row, Lambeth, 
Plumber, — M, Newby, Northampton, mer- 
Chant. 

et. G.— J. Wightinan, Old Jewry, City, silk 
ind woollen printer. J. Denew, Charles street, 
Berkeley square, auctioneer, —W. H. Ostand, 


Noble-street, City, commission-agent. — W. 
Cato, Hexham, tea-dealer, and grocer,— J. Chap- 
man, Birmingham, publican.—J. H. Pollock, 
P. Thomson, and J. D. Whitaker, Manchester, 
merchants.—J. Perratt, Yeovil, Wine and spit 
merchant, —J. Knowles, Staly bt idge, Lancashire, 
cooper.— E. Browne, Norwich, timmber-mer 
chant.—B. Harris, Pressingtield, Sutloik, caitle- 
dealer.—E. Wood, Nottingham, iron-merchant. 
T. Hicken, Kidderminster, coachmaker. 
Oct. 9.—M. Cloke, Hastings, draper. J. 
Sandell, Mount Albion, Ramsgate, boarding: 
house-keeper.—J. Moore, Old Bond-street, hat- 
ter.—T. and BE. Taylor, Rawmarsh, Yorkshire, 
earthenware manufacturers.—J. Rollanson, Ac- 
ton, Warwickshire, roller of metals.—R. Light, 
Hanley, Staffordshire, grocer.—J. Cockcrott, 
sen., and A, Fletcher, jun., Cheetham, Lanca- 
shire, staft-merchants.—C. Ewbank, Liverpoo!, 
commission-agent.—W. Worsley, Manchester, 
flour-dealer.—J. M'Nab  Ballenden, Sedgley, 
Staffordshire, surgeon.—T. J. Faulkner, Man- 
chester, joiner and builder, —W. 1, Oddie, Cle 
thero, cotton-spinner.—J. and W. Wootton, 
Birmingham, refiners and metal dealers,— B. 
Hogg, Armley, Yorkshire, malster.—J. Ack- 
reyd, B itley, Yorkshire, wheelwright. J. 
Weight, Chipping-Sodbary, victualler. — G. 
Owea, Etail, Uchat, Carnarvonshire, malster. 
Oct. 13.—R. Law, Manchester, banker. —W- 
Young, Skipton, Yorkshire, linen-draper.—W. 
C. Beil, Lincoln, maltster.— J. Bevan, Swansea, 
Hohtouyer, 
Oct. 16.—H. Channon, Bruton-street, Berk: 
ley-square, habcrdasber.—G. Simmonds, Bear- 
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New Patents. W5 


yard, Lincoln's  Tnn-fields, carpenter. — J. 
Brown and G, Meakin, Walsall, Stattordshire, 
ale merchants, — R. Haneock, Bath, brush- 
manufactarer. — W. Hancock, Bath, brush 
maker, —C. B. Widgery, Bristol, leather-seller, 
—W. Birch, Birmingham, builder. —R. Brad 


Sileock, Warminster, Wiltshire, carpenter.- 

W. Hatchinson, Bramley, Yorkshire, woollen 
cloth manufacturer.—C, J, Chambers, Leeds, of 
merchant —J. Page, Weedon, Beck, North- 
amptonshire, carpenter,.—H, West, Tibenham, 


SANE 


Norfolk, di per, 


well, Manchester, fustian manatactarer. — J. Oct. 23.—W. C. Gotland, Cambridge, linen 


Hedley, Morpeth, chemist and deuggist.—H, draper.—W. Mason, St. James’sstreet, West 
Nicholson, Canterbury, and T. Baylis, Whit- minster, hotel keeper.—G. Bonnor, Bermond 
stable, coal-merchants. sey-wall, rag merehant.—R. Miller, jan., Blac 

Oct. 20.—H. FP. W. Dannenberg, Stangate- Auchor-road, Bermondsey, glue manufacturer. 
street, Lambeth, victualler.—M. Chitty, Para —G. Brown, Liverpool, horse deater,—W. 
ham, Surrey, auctioneer.—C. Sugars, Carey- Woltt, Hudderstield, general merchant. — G. 
street, Lincoln’s lnu-fields, coal-merchaut. Burnett, Neweastle-npon-Tyne, merchant. 
W. Hawkes, and J. Johnson, Coventry, rib- T. and J. Garvatt, Hulme, Lancashire, common 
bon mannufacturers.—J. T. Milner and C. Bed- carriers. —C. Pord, Hanley, Staffordshire, gro 
ford, Kingston upon-Hull, confectioners R. cer. —M. Matthews, Litthe Town, Yorkshire, 
Arthar and J. Forster, Neweastle opon Tyne, dyer.—I, Miller, Liverpool, share-broker.—J. 
linen and woollen drapers.—J. W. Tho nas and Shaw, Dobcross, Yorkshire, woollen manu 
S. Thomas, Bristol, hotel keepers.--S. Walker, facturer. 


jun., Clifton, Yorkshire, coal-merchant.—J. 


NEW PATENTS. 


W. D. Holmes, of Cannon Row, Westminster, Civil Engineer, for certain im- 
provements in naval architecture and apparatus connected therewith, atfording in- 
creased security from foundering and shipwreck, September Srd, 6 months, 

T. Horne, of Birmingham, Brass Founder, for improvements in the manufacture 
of hinges. September Srd, 6 months. . 

J. Bingham, of Sheffield, Manufacturer, for certain improved compositions, which 
are made to resemble ivory, bone, mother-o'-pearl, and other substances, applicable 
to the manufacture of handles of knives, forks, and razors ; pianoforte-keys, snuft- 
boxes, and various other articles. September 3rd, 6 months. = 

W. Freeman, of Millbank Street, Middlesex, Stone Merchant, for improvements 
in paving or covering roads and other ways or surfaces. Communicated by a fo- 
reigner residing abroad, September 7th, 6 months. 

T. Motley, of Bath Villa, Bristol, Engineer, for improvements tn apparatus and 
means of burning concrete fatty matters. September 7th, 6 months. 

W.Coltman, of Leicester, Frame Smith, and J. Vale, of the same place, Frame 
Smith, for improvements in machinery employed in framework-knitting, or stock- 
ing fabrics. September 17th, 6 months. | 

J. Whitehouse the Younger, of Birchall Street, Birmingham, Brass Founder, 
for improvements in the construction of spring-hinges and door-springs. September 
3rd, 6 months. 

S. Parker, of Piccadilly, Manufacturer, for improvements in apparatus for pre- 
serving and purifying oils, and in apparatus for burning oils, tallow, and gas. Sep- 
tember 10th, 6 months. a 

M. Freeman, of Sutton Common, Surrey, Gentleman, tor mmprovements in 
weighing machines. September 10th, 6 months. — _ ' | 

P. Hannuic, of Clement’s Lane, London, Solicitor, for improvements in the 
construction of governors or regulators applicable to steam-engines, and to other 
engines used for obtaining motive power. September 10th, 6 months. 

C. Delbruck, of Oxford Street, Gentleman, for improvements in apparatus for 
applying combustible gas to the purpose of heat. Communicated by a foreigner 
residing abroad, September 10th, 6 months. —— 

E. J. Dent, of the Strand, Chronometer Maker, for certain improvements in 
clocks and other timekeepers. September 10th, 6 months. | | 

H. Houldsworth, of Manchester, Cotton Spinner, for improvements in carriages, 
and for the conveyance of passengers on railways, and an improved seat, applicable 
to such carriages and other purposes. September 10th, 6 months. ‘ for j 

H. L. Pattison, of Beesham Grove, Durham, Manufacturing ¢ ome ay or im- 
provements in the manufacture of white lead. September 10th, © months. wen 

G. A. Gilbert, of Southampton Buildings, Middlesex, for —— ae se 
in machinery or apparatus for obtaining and applying motive power. September 
10th, 6 months. 
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Kk, Goodacre, of Alesthorpe, Leicester, for an apparatus for raising heavy loads 
in carts or other receptacles containing the said loads, when it is required that the 
unloading should take place at any considerable elevation above the ground. Sep- 
tember 10th, 6 months. 

J. Pilbrow, of Tottenham, Engineer, for certain improvements in steam-engines, 
September 10th, 6 montbs. 

W. Bedford, of Hinckley, Leicestershire, Framework Knitter, for certain im- 
provements in machinery employed in manufacturing hosiery goods, or what is 
commonly called framew ork- knitting September 17 th, 6 months. 

H. Fourdrinier and E. N. Fourdrinier, both of Hanley, Stafford, Paper Makers, 
for certain improvements in steam-engines for actuating machinery, and in appa- 

ratus for propelling ships and other vessels on water, September 17th, 6 months. 

M. Poole, of Lincoln’s Inn, Gentleman, for improvemerts in preparing materials 
to facilitate the teaching of writing. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad, 
September 17th, 6 months. 

V. Richardson, of Regent Street, Gentleman, and G. M. Braithwaite, of Manor 
Street, Chelsea, Gentleman, for improvements in tinning metals. September 
17th, 6 months. 

S. Draper, of Nottingham Lane, Manufacturer, for improvements in the manu- 
facture of ornamental twist, lace, and looped fabrics. September 21st, 6 months, 

W. Mill, of Blackfriars’ Road, Engineer, for certain improvements tn propellers 
and in steam-engines, and in the method of ascertaining and measuring steam- 
power, parts of which improvements are applicable to other useful purposes. Sep- 
tember 21st, 6 months. 

C. Handford, of High Holborn, Tea Dealer, for an improved edible vegetable 
preparation, called “ Eupooi,” and the mode of manufacturing the same. Commu- 
nicated by a foreigner residing abroad. September 21st, 6 months. 

T. Paine, Junior, of Upper Seymour Street, Euston Square, Student-at-Law, for 
a plan by means of which carriages may be propelled by atmospheric pressure only, 
without the assistance of any other power, being an improvement upon the atmo- 
spheric railway now in use, September 22nd, 6 months. 

J. Maughan, of Connaught Terrsce, Edgeware Road, Gentleman, for certain 
improvements in the construction of wheeled carriages. September 24th, 6 
months. 

G. Goodman, of Henley, in Arden, and of Birmingham, Needle Manufacturer, 
for certain improvements in the manufacture of mourning and other dress pins. 
——— 24th 6 months, 

. Gibson and T. Muir, both of Glasgow, Silk Manufacturers, for improve- 
mente in cleaning silk and other fibrous substances. September 24th, 6 months. 

W. Hirst, of Leeds, Clothier, for improvements in the manufacture of woollen 
cloth, and cloth made from wool and other material. September 24th, 6 months. 

P. Errard, of Great Marlborough Street, Middlesex, Esquire, for improvements 
in pianofortes, September 24th, 6 months. 

11. Pinkius, of Panton Square, Coventry Street, Middlesex, Esquire, for im- 
provements in the methods of applying motive power to the impelling of machinery, 
up plic: uble, amongst other things, to impelling carriages on railways on common 
roads or ways, and through fields, and vessels aflo: it, andin the method of con- 
structing the roads or w ays on which carriages may be impelled or propelled. Sep- 
be ‘r 24th, 6 months. 

J. Johnston, ot Glasgow, Gentleman, for a new method (by means of machinery ) 
of ascertaining the ve locity of, or the space passed through by, ships, vessels, car- 
riages, and other means of locomotion, part of which is also ‘applicable to the mea- 
surement of time. Septembe r 24th, 6 months. 

I, R. Williams, of Cheapside, Gentleman, for improvements in the manufacture 
of woollen fabrics, or fabrics of which wools, furs, or bairs, are the principal com- 
ponents, as well for the machinery used therein, September 24th, 6 months. 

A. Dean and E, Evans, of Birmingham, Millwrights, for certain improvements 
in mills for reducing grain and other substances to a pulverized state, and in the 
apparatus for dressing or bolting pulverized substances, September 24th, 6 
months. 
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